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78 Patrick Henry. 

to Mr. Bowdoin to say that it met with his earnest co-opera- 
tion. It was finally adopted by the Convention, and that 
adoption turned the scale in favor of the Constitution else- 
where. It makes a dignified conclusion to the career of an 
eminent man, whose name can never be forgotten. 

John Hancock died with harness on his back, 8th October, 
1793, and great honors were paid to his memory. 
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(Centennial Collection.) 

Patrick Henry was born at Studley, Hanover Co., Vir- 
ginia, May 29th, 1736, and died at Red Hill, Charlotte Co., 
Virginia, June 6th, 1799. John Henry, his father, was a 
Scotchman, the son of Alexander Henry and Jean Robertson, 
nephew of the historian Wm. Robertson, and first cousin of 
the mother of Lord Brougham. Sarah Winston, his mother, 
was of Welsh blood, of good family, and of marked intellect 
and piety. His father, a scholar, gave him a classical educa- 
tion. Marrying at eighteen, he first tried farming, and then 
merchandise, but without success, and finally came to the 
bar in 1760. His fee books show a large practice from the 
first, but he discovered his great eloquence first in December, 
1763, in the " Parson's Cause." Amidst cries of treason he 
then took the ground on which the Revolution was after- 
wards fought, holding that "A King, by disallowing acts of 
a salutary nature, from being the father of his people, degene- 
rates into a tyrant, and forfeits all right to his subjects' 
obedience." On 29th May, 1765, nine days after taking his 
seat for the first time in the Virginia House of Burgesses, 
he moved his famous resolutions against the Stamp Act, and 
by his great eloquence carried them against the old leaders. 
America was inflamed, and the Revolution commenced. 
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From that time lie led Virginia. He sat in the Congress of 
1774 and of '75. He opposed, seemingly single-handed in 
the debate, the plan of reconciliation brought forward by 
Joseph Galloway, which would have prevented independence. 
On his motion, March 23d, 1775, in the Convention, Virginia 
was put into a state of defence. In May, 1775, he led the 
Hanover Volunteers against Lord Dunmore, Governor of 
Virginia, making the first forcible resistance to British 
Authority in that Colony. He left Congress to accept a 
commission as Colonel of the 1st Va. Regiment, in 1775. 
In May, 1776, he was the great advocate of independence in 
the Virginia Convention, and by his eloquence produced 
unanimity in the instructions to her delegates to move it in 
Congress. To him we are indebted for the article in the 
Virginia Bill of Rights securing Religious Liberty, and for 
the first Amendment to the Federal Constitution embodying 
the same principle. Elected Governor of Virginia in 1776, 
he was re-elected in 1777-78-84 and '85, declining in 1786, 
and again elected in 1796 and declining to serve. His 
great executive talents were invaluable during the Revolu- 
tion. In 1778, at the suggestion of George Rogers Clark, 
he set on foot the expedition to the Northwest, drew up the 
instructions indicating the plan of operations, and induced 
Clark to take command. By one brilliant campaign, a vast 
empire was secured to the United States. He led the oppo- 
sition to the Federal Constitution in Virginia, and procured 
amendments which satisfied him apparently, but his predic- 
tions were prophetic. Washington offered to make him 
Secretary of State in October, 1795, and Chief Justice in 
December, 1795 ; and Adams to send him as a Minister to 
France in April, 1799. Private reasons made him decline. 
He retired from public life in 1791, but was induced by 
General "Washington to offer for the Legislature in 1799, to 
oppose the famous resolutions of 1798 and '99. He did not 
approve, however, the Alien and Sedition Laws. Death 
prevented him from taking his seat. He married twice, 
his second wife being a granddaughter of Governor Spotts- 
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wood. He was a pure man, a devoted patriot, and a devout 
Christian. Though classed amongst the great orators of the 
world, George Mason pronounced his eloquence the smallest 
part of his merit. 
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Henry "Wisner, the precise dates of whose birth and death 
are unknown, was the son of Hendrick Wisner, who settled 
in Orange County, New York, about 1714. He was the son 
of Johannes Weasner, a Swiss subaltern, who emigrated to 
America after the peace in Queen Anne's time. Henry grew 
up with only ordinary advantages of education, but gave 
evidences of strong talents and an insinuating address, and 
was early made a justice of the peace. He married a Norton 
from the east end of Long Island, and settled in Goshen, 
New York. Acquiring property and weight of character, 
he was elected in 1759, and continued until 1769, a member 
of the Colonial Assembly of New York. He was a member 
of the first county committee to consider the grounds of 
difficulty between Great Britain and her American Colonies, 
and his zeal commended him so much, that he was sent a 
delegate from Orange County, to the first Congress con- 
vened at Philadelphia, in the autumn of 1774. In 1775, he 
was appointed by the Provincial Congress of New York one 
of the delegates to represent the province in the second 
Continental Congress. From 1775 to 1777, he was a member 
of the Provincial Congress (subsequently convention) of 
New York ; was one of the Commissioners to report the 
first constitution of the State ; and under it, became a 
Senator from the middle district, at the election of 1777, 
and served until 1782. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 14, 1774, he presented his credentials 



